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ABSTRACT 

This paper focuses on the causes, consequences and 
prevention of the alarming number of pregnancies among black 
teenagers. Teenage pregnancy is a symptom of the failure to have 
one's basic spiritual, intellectual/emotional, and physical needs 
met. Unmet infantile needs cause adolescents to search for romantic 
relationships in which they can gratify those needs and make up for a 
lack of nurturing between their mothers and themselves. The needs 
remain unmet because such early liaisons are not conducive to 
physical, mental and spiritual growth. Consequences of teenage 
pregnancy are presented in two interviews with a teenage mother and a 
teenage father. Preventing teenage pregnancy requires meeting 
adolescents' needs by teaching them respect for authority, 
responsibility, how to develop selective friendships, how to become 
giving persons, and how to develop a positive self-image. Toward this 
goal an interrrelated program is presented with various plans of 
action that focus on the roles of the following: (1) family; (2) 
parents; (3) community; (4) peer counselors; (5) private industry; 
(6) volunteer programs; (7) schools; '8) the religious sector; (9) 
prevention programs by and for men; and (10) the media. Included are 
some casework aids in reaching and working with unmarried fathers. 
(PS) 
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Introduction 



Although teenage pregnancy is not a Black problem per se 
(Wright, 19 3 0), the face is that a disproportionate number of 
pregnancies involve Black teenagers (Ventura, 1977; Zelnik, et 
al., 1979; Dryfoos, 1985). Yet literature on the subject 
indicates that there have been few efforts that attend 
specifically to the cause, consequences, and prevention of Black 
teenage pregnancy from the vantage point of the young male and 
female. Therefore, this occasional paper is put forth as part of 
a first step to alleviate this troublesome gap in the literature. 
To achieve the purpose of this paper, the authors will rely on 
their experience both a: researchers and as human service 
practitioners. More broadly then, the approach to this paper will 
be both scientific and philosophical. 

Even though teenage pregnancy is a serious problem and has 
huge consequences for both the young Black mother and father, 
there do not appear to be any significant strides in solving thi:J 
problem , if the amount of literature on this subject is any 
indication. For example, a recent publication has noted that the 
statistics for teenage pregnancy have remained stable for a few 
years: Five million sexually active teens and 1.15 million 
pregnancies ( 4 6 0 , 0 00 abortions; 153, 000 estimated miscarriages; 
and 537,000 births, of which 268,000 were to unmarried mothers). 
The outcomes with the most significant social consequences are the 
pregnancies that result in early out-of-wedlock births, occurring 
primarily among disadvantaged youths in inner cities or rural 
poverty areas (Dryfoos, 198b). While there is no apparent 
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consensus on this issue, the thinking regarding the failure either 
to solve the problem or to reduce the incidence -/ teenage 
pregnancy in general and Black teenage pregnancy in particular is 
that this failure has come about because the tendency of 
practitioners has been to deal with teenage pregnancy as a state 
to be avoided rather than as a symptom of an underlying causal 
factor . 

Not all practitioners, however, share this view. For 
example, <*ome have observed that teenage pregnancies are attempts 
to ward off depression and loneliness (Jekel, 1975) . In a similar 
view, some anecdotal data revealed that a select group of 
practitioners think that teen pregnancy among young Black females 
is a response to several factors, namely to: (1) low self-esteem 
or a need to be recognized; (2) a lack of love and the need to 
have a baby to fill the void; and (3) cultural pressure on Black 
women to have children and thereby fulfill their worn nly role. 
Furthermore, another investigator, while writing about minority 
youths, has pointed out that the problem of teenage parenthood can 
be viewed as a symptom of the lack of options available to poor 
youngsters who are disproportionately members of minority groups 
(Dryfoos, 1985). Consistent with the tone of these observations, 
the authors think that teenage pregnancy among Blacks and other 
ethnic groups as well is a symptom of the failure to have one's 
basic human needs met. 

Let the authors explain what they mean by basic human needs. 
Towle (1965) has written that, in general, there is a need to be 
well fed, properly clothed, and adequately housed as a basis for 
both physical and mental health. She also pointed out the need 



for educational, recreational, and religious opportunities under 
conditions conducive to the furtherance of physical, mental, and 
spiritual growth. Mentioned also by Towle was the need for 
satisfying human relationships as a basis for physical, mental, 
and spiritual well-being. Similarly, Maslow (1954) has posited 
t,«at one's basic needs include: physiological needs, safety 
needs, belonging and love needs, a need for social esteem, and a 
need for self-actualization. Further, Nicholds (1960) has 
indicated that four basic needs are common to all humanity: the 
need for affection, the need for security, the need for 
achievement, and the need for acceptance in a group. What, then, 
are the basic humeri needs for which each of us is striving in one 
way or another to find satisfaction? Taking into consideration 
Towle ( 1 9 6 5 ), Maslow ( 1 9 5 4 ), and Nicholds ( 1960), the authors 
would posit that three basic needs are common to all humanity: 
spiritual, mental, and physical. 

All toe often, however , the spiritual needs of an individual 
are neglected. The truth of the matter is that a person is just 
as much a spiritual being as he or she is a mental or physical 
being. Literally, a person does not live by bread alone. 
Demoralization and disintegration of the individual are prevented, 
in part, through an opportunity to work and to take one's place in 
the community. But the spiritual needs of the individual must 
also be recognized, understood, and respected. They must be seen 
as distinct needs and they must also be seen in relation to one's 
mental and physical needs. This entails safeguarding and 
encouraging church attendance, the use of church resources, and, 
in human conduct problems, respect for the individual's religious 
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convictions. Through the influence of religion, the purpose of 
human life is better understood and a sense of ethical values is 
achieved. With that understanding comes a keener appreciation of 
the individual's relationship to his fell ow man, his conmun i ty , 
and his nation. The need for religious influence (and for most 
Blacks that would be Christianity) is especially acute in 
childhood and through adolescence, when the individual is likely 
to require definite guidance and supportive judgments to help him 
or her toward becoming an emotionally mature adult (Towle, 1965). 

The point we are making here is that unmet infantile needs 
and drives may lead to excessive dependency or hostility on the 
part of the adolescent. This sort of behavior causes the 
adolescent to search for different types of relationships whereby 
he or she may seek to gratify unmet needs. More often than not, 
the relationship is a romantic liaison where the young male and 
female attempt to compensate for the lack of nurturing between 
thei r mother and themselves. Although one may find some temporal 
satisfaction in this kind of relationship, for the most part, 
however, the adolescent's needs continue to be umre t because these 
early romantic liaisons tend not to be conducive to the 
furtherance of physical, men t a 1 , and spiritual gr owt h . 



For those of us who are concerned with the issue of Black 
teen pregnancy, the import of all this is that various 
institutions and organizations must make a purposeful commitment 
to meet the physical, mental, and spiritual needs of Black 



consequences that are associated with Black teenage pregnancy. 



Factors Associated with Black Teenage Pregnancy 



adolescents 



if we are to prevent or reduce the gripping 
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With much elegance, Gibbs (1984) has summarized these consequences 
as follows: 

In 1981, a report of the Population Council showed 
that 83% of babies born to Black teenage 
mothers were bor n cut -of -wedlock , compared to 33% 
born to white teens. Since I960, the overall 
rate of babies born to nonmarried teenage girls 
(15-19) has increased from 15.3 per 1000 to 25.4 
per 1000 in 1978, but whites account for much 
of this increase. While the birth rate among Black 
teenage rs in that age group actually declined from 
173 per 1000 in 1957 to 99 per 1000 in 1978, the 
total number of girls of that age increased by 
more than 20%, resulting in a much greater 
increase in the total number of births to Black 
teens . 

These are children having children with profound phys ical 
and psychosocial consequences for the girls themselves, 
as well as negative implications for their babies and 
their families- First, teenage mothers are more likely 
to drop out of high school, to go on welfare, to have 
compl ic at ions in pregnancy, and to experience physical 
and psychological problems associated with pregnancy 
than adult women who bear their first child. Moreover, 
teenage mothers are more likely to have larger families, 
to experience less occupational stability and economic 
mobility, and to be less competent and effective as 
parents. Second, babies born to teenage mothers are 
more likely to have low birth weight and other pre- 
natal and postnatal problems, more likely to have 
poor health, and more likely to experience abuse or. 
neglect. Infant mortality rates are highest among 
teenage mothers and nearly twice as high among Blacks 
(21.7 per 1000 live births in 1978) as among whites. 
If they survive, these children tend to be less 
healthy, less academically successful in school, more 
likely to grow up in a s ingle -par en t , wel f are depen- 
dent family, and more likely to become single parents 
themselves. Third, the effects of premature father- 
hood on the youthful male partners of these teen- 
age mothers have only recently been of interest to 
researchers. Several studies have found that, com- 
pared to their peers who had not fathered children, these 
young men were more likely to attain a lower occu- 
pational status, to have large families, and to 
experience unstable marriages* 

The impact of these illegitimate births on Black families 
has yet to be fully understood and documented. Howeve-, 
some sociological studies suggest that children reared 
in single-parent homes have fewer competent role models 
and fewer social supports, which, in turn, limits their 
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ability to grow up in successfully functioning families, 
to develop satisfactory heterosexual relationships, and 
to form stable family units of their own. 

In 1980, nearly 44% of Black children under the age of 
18 lived in female-headed, s i ng 1 e -pa r en t households, 
half of which were classified as below the poverty level. 
Thus , the trend t owa r d mo re Black teen age single mo t he r s 
may have devastating long-term effects on the structure 
and functioning of the Black f ami ly and, ul t iraately , on 
the stability of the Black corarr.an i t y (Gibbs, 1984, 
pp. 10-11) . 

Some of the consequences that Gibbs (1984) has discussed here 
may be observed in the following interviews that we conducted with 
a young Black mother and father. 

Mother Inter v i ew 

When she was 13 mon t hs old, Ka r en 1 s mo ther gave her away t o 
her great aunt and uncle. Karen refers affectionately to her 
surrogate parents as "Mom" and "Dad." She described her surrogate 
mother as an elderly religious woman, who openly conmunicated with 
her. "Mom and would often say ! I love you' to each other," she 
recounted. The same openness was not shared with her surrogate 
father, who was an alcoholic. 

At the time of the interview, Karen lived in the same city as 
hsr natural parents. She indicated, however, they were not close. 
She has nine siblings. Her oldest sister, an unwed mother, also 
gave birth during her teen years. 

At 15 years of age, Ka ren dropped out of school because her 
surrogate mother became ill. Because her surrogate father was an 
alcoholic, the responsibility of caring for her surrogate mother 
fell on her shoulders. Ka ren found out during this s ame period 
that she was pregnant- Al though her surrogate mother's illness 
and her pregnancy occurred around the same time, Karen claimed 
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adamantly that she dropped oat of school to care for the surrogate 
mother, and not because of her pregnancy. 

Regarding her schooling, Karen stated, "I'm a slow learner, 
but once I catch on, I progress." She described herself as being a 
"B" to "C" average student. 

When she was three months' pregnant, Karen enrolled in a 
local Job Co r ps Pr ogr am . He r raa j or objective was to pursue her 
general equivalency dipl oraa and to secure a certificate in diesel 
me chan i c s . Wh ile participating in this p r ogr am, she was referred 
to a clinic for prenatal care. As it turned out, enrollment in 
this program was a futile effort, since expectant mo thers were 
unable to continue their training after their seventh month of 
p regnancy . 

During Karen's fifth month of pregnancy, her surrogate mother 
died, and her surrogate father was ill with a colostomy. Once 
again, the ordeal of caring for a loved one fell on Ka r en 1 s 
shoulders. "Within ten months of her surrogate mo ther ' s death, 
Karen's surrogate father died. 

Karen gave birth to a healthy 6 pound, 9 ounce baby boy. She 
was in labor approximately three hours and she had no 
complications. Once discharged from the hospital, Karen was 
provided with a visiting nurse, who referred her for service 
assist ance • 

Ka ren had been dating her boy friend for approxima t e 1 y one 
year before she became pregnant. She described their relationship 
as one of "love." She anticipates ma rrying the father of her 
baby, once they become established. Although an "A" student, her 
boy friend dropped out of school and is presently working as an 
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assistant to a landscaper. Their backgrounds are similar; both 
had alcoholic fathers. Therefore, they have pledged that their 
son will not be subjected to the same environment. 

At seventeen, Karen is presently receiving AFDC. Her boy 
friend, who pays child support, also gives her extra money when it 
is possible for him to do so. Her baby's parental grandmother, 
according to Karen, is financially and emotionally supportive 
also. 

Karen, living on her own, is now enrolled in night school as 
a senior. While in school at night, she employs an elderly woman 
from her apartment building to sit with her son. Karen's 
immediate goals are to obtain her high school diploma and to 
complete a two-week homeraake r 1 s training course. Upon completion 
of her schooling, she plans to terminate her welfare support and 
secure a full-time job. 

Father Intervi ew 

John became the father of twins, a b-^y and a girl, at age 17. 
Subsequently, he dropped out of school in the tenth grade in an 
effort to support his children. He admitted openly he was not 
prepared for this new responsibility. His girl friend had aborted 
an earlier pregnancy. 

Unlike his two children, John was conceived in vvedlock, 
although his parents separated when he was nine years old. So 
far, John's two brothers have escaped premature single parenthood. 
His three sisters, however, have not been as fortunate for they 
are all unwed mothers. 

When he was thirteen years old, John became sexually active. 
He stated that his early sexual invol vemen t wa s a result of his 
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being influenced by his friends and older men in the neighborhood. 
Also, he believed that birth control is primarily the 
responsibility of the woman. 

John and his girl friend were both fifteen years old when 
they began dating. They are still dating each other at this 
writing. Both are sharing in the responsibility for raising their 
children. Although John considers their relationship to be a 
loving one, he does not plan to marry the mother of his children. 

"Taking care of babies can be difficult at any age," said 
John. Like most parents, he wanted his children to have the best 
out of life. He said that he would encourage them to stay in 
school. If they wanted to go to college, however, it would be 
their decision. But it was his desire that his children should 
marry before they start a family. 

Now nineteen years old, John has been working full-time as a 
warehouse clerk at a local hardware store. In the evening, he 
attends night school in pursuit of his G.E.D. John does not plan 
to go to college. His plans are to continue working at his 
present place of employment, eventually securing a supervisory 
position. 

Mo re recently, Ladner (1985) has observed the following in 

regard to the consequences of Black teen pregnancy: 

There is evidence to suggest that many teenage parents 
today were themselves born to teenagers. In my study 
of two generations of teenage mothers in Washington, 
D.C. , many women who had children as teenagers are now 
grandmothers. The youngest grandmother in this study 
is 29 years old, having given birth at the age of 14. 
Her daughter, too, had her first child at the age of 14. 

The young gr andmo the r phenomenon is a gr owi ng trend 
throughout the nation, a trend that will result in 
long-term consequences for these women in a variety 



of areas, including identity, sex roles and the like. 
No tably, it is a trend wh ich runs counter to s ome o f 
the changing roles of upwardly mobile wo'nen in the 
society. For example, as Black females achieve more 
education and training, they are moving into pro- 
fessional, technical and managerial positions- This 
n ew- found e conomi c independence enables them to post- 
pone marriage and chi 1 dbea r i ng . Becoming a grandmother 
at the age of 30 is, therefore, a trend wh ich r un s 
counter to this upward mobility. 

What does becoming a grandmother at 30 do to the self- 
concepts of these women? Does it cause them to re- 
define their identities in a more negative way or does 
it increase their sense of self-worth? How do they 
perceive their roles, especially within the context 
of the changing roles of women? 

The data f r om my study suggest that since s ome grand- 
mothers are still young women, they, justifiably, 
should have the opportunity to enjoy life and not be 
"saddled down" with not only their own children, but 
their daughter's child or children as well. In 
response to these changing conditions, increasingly 
young gr andmo thers are no longer bound by traditional 
sanctions. They are refusing to accept the traditional 
role of the grandmother who acts as the caretaker of the 
unma rried daughter's children, a phenomenon that is 
unparalleled in the history of Black people. 

The weakening of the extended family ties, the changing 
roles of women and the worsening of poverty have combined 
to produce a set of conditions that are very different 
f r om any we have previously observed. The s e young grand- 
parents are now altering their traditional roles to meet 
new expectations and obligations that are more related 
to personal fulfillment than altruism. Traditionally, 
Black gran dmo thers, without hesitation, ass ume d at least 
partial responsibility for the care of their out-of- 
wedlock grandchildren. 

A consequence of the changing role of grandparents is 
that the teenage mo ther finds herself increasingly de- 
prived of needed child care and econ om ic assistance. 
These girls are growing up more isolated than any gener- 
ation before them. This has tremendous implications which 
have not yet been reckoned with. Without the support of 
their parents, without the continued nurturance teenage 
mothers received from their own mothers in the past, as 
they nurtured their babies, these girls today are phy s i - 
cally isolated and emo tionally deprived of the continued 
socialization they so desperately need. The end result 
is that many of the children - teenage parents and infants 
are gr owi ng up with an absence of the traditional supports 
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It is not possible to dismiss these as problems that affect 
low income Black families. Increasingly, teenagers across 
socioeconomic and racial lines are becoming parents long 
before they are eino t i ona 1 1 y ma t ur e and economically self- 
sufficient to accept this role. Some experts have attribu- 
ted the problem to relaxed social norms that have evolved 
out of the last two decades, particularly the influence of 
the sexually explicit mass media. Teenager parenting, in 
turn, affects the overall stability of the Black family. 
(Ladner , 1985, p. 19) . 

Plan of Act ion for the Prevent ion of 
Black Teenage Pregnancy 

Currently, as noted by Phipps-Yonas (1980), a number of 
forces are in conflict about the "solutions" we should seek, about 
how we as a society should respond to the problems arising from 
adolescent chi ldbear ing. On the one hand, members of the 
conservative group call for a return to what they see as the 
morality and innocence of the past. For them, the answers often 
lie within a religious framework, in restraining sexual activities 
outside of ma r r i a g e . 

One approach that is favored by ma ny conservatives is to 
decrease the "attractiveness" of having a baby by reducing AFDC 
payments, food stamp programs, and other government subsidies, and 
by establishing work requirements for unwed mothers receiving 
public assistance (Fuchs , 1982). As pointed out by Fuchs (1982), 
such policy changes would probably result in a slight decrease in 
the number of births to these mothers, but would also mean 
increasing misery for those babies who would nevertheless be born. 
It is difficult to imagine admin i s t rat i ve mechani sms that would 
take a hard line on the mothers without also punishing their 
babies, who surely bear no responsibility for their situation 
(Fuchs, 1982) . 
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Conservatives view the pregnant adolescent as one in need of 
services that will most enable her and her child to lead a 
traditional life, preferably in a nuclear family. Opposed to sex 
education programs, premarital contraceptive counseling, and 
abortion, t hey can cite in their favor the fact that such programs 
have had little impact on the incidence of teenage pregnancy 
(Fuchs, 1982; Phi pps -Yonas , 1980). 

On the other side are the liberals with different agendas, 
and other secular h uma ni sts wh o call for social refo rra 
(Ph i pps -Yonas , 1 980). As intimated above, the line of attack 
favored by most liberals is to lower the cost of averting birth by 
making contraceptives and abortions cheaper and mo re readily 
avai lable. Mo re sex education in the schools is also suggested 
(Fuchs, 1982). There seems little doubt that a decrease in the 
cost of averting births should result in a decrease in their 
number. The overall effect will not be great, however, if most of 
the births are desired, as some have argued (Fuchs, 1982). 

Despite the ideological conflict, liberals and conservatives 
seem to agree that prevention of out -o f -wed 1 ock teenage pregnancy 
and support for young mothers and their children should be our 
focus (Fuchs, 1982; Ph i pps -Yonas , 1980). The complexity of the 
problems involved in adolescent childbearing makes it unrealistic 
to hope for si mp le solutions. Indeed, prevention has been 
difficult when there is no single agent to control. We raus t 
address the many issues aggressively and creatively from a variety 
of perspectives (Ph i pp s -Yona s , 1980). 

The development of a preventive plan of action requires an 
understanding of the idea of prevention. Prevention means to keep 
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something or some event from occurring. Medical and public health 
officials distinguish between primary, secondary, and tertiary 
levels of prevention. In this usage, primary prevention can be 
understood as keeping a thing or event from occurring the first 
time for the person or population. Secondary prevention means 
halting, slowing down, or changing a disease or event, and 
tertiary prevention means rehabilitating the victim after the 
thing or .^vent has occurred (Baizerraan, 1977). 

The authors will be concerned primarily with primary 
prevention as it relates to teenage pregnancy. Jekel (1975) has 
pointed out that we may approach primary prevention of teenage 
pregnancy in two ways: 

1. Health Promotion. General means should be used to 
improve nutri tion, environment, housing, living standards, and 
education, that is, improve the environment and the way of life, 
including social and psychological environments. If this is to be 
achieved, Jekel (1975) believes it will be necessary to keep the 
problems and solutions ever before society in order that we may 
have a good chance of gradually influencing attitudes and policies 
toward school-age parents at the local, state, and national 
levels. 

2. Special Protection. The second approach to primary 
prevention that Jekel (1975) discusses is "specific protection," 
that is, a technically developed intervention with the capability 
of preventing a specific disorder. The prototype in disease is 
the vaccine. Are there specific techniques we can use to prevent 
first pregnancies among unwed teenagers? In a certain sense, the 
answer is yes. Contraceptives will prevent pregnancies, and 
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abortions will prevent live births. But in what context can these 
be offered? A "special" program for teenagers? Should they be 
punished? (Jekel, 1975). 

The authors agree with Jekel (1975) that we would make one of 
the better contributions to primary prevention of Black teenage 
pregnancy by improving the accessibility and quality of basic 
community services and opportunities for all Black adolescents, 
male and female. This, of course, requires the removal of 
discrimination based upon race, sex, or class in all phases of 
life, and a concerted effort to achieve a better redistribution of 
income. It would also include efforts tc make schooling more 
relevant and meaningful to Black adolescents. More relevant 
education would deal with basic aspects of life, such as family 
life; it would provide career education for both ;;xes; it would 
make vocational training and adult education accessible options to 
Black adolescents; and it would open up employment opportunities 
(Jekel , 1975) . 

Our agreement with Jekel ( 1975) notwithstanding, we think 
that the best contribution one could make to the primary 
prevention of Black teenage pregnancy would be to meet their 
spiritual, intel lectual/eraot ional , and physical needs. This will 
require, at a minimum, a concerted effort on the part of parents, 
local community institutions, and the mass media. The principal 
objective of this collective effort would be to conraun i cat e 
principles that could generate sound convictions in Black children 
in general, and Black adolescents in particular. 

Let us explain. In colloquial terms, we distinguish 
convictions from beliefs in this manner. A belief is something 
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for which one will argue, but a conviction is something for which 
one will die. There is also a vast difference between conformity 
and conviction. Conformity is merely external, but convictions 
are internal. Conformity relates to others, but convictions 
relate to one's self. 

We (i.e., parents, societal institutions, and the media) 
should be teaching our Black children several convictions so that 
they can internalize them into their own lives (Hendricks, 1985). 

First, what are we doing to communicate respect for authority 
to our Black children? If our children do not respect us at home, 
they are not likely to respect their teachers at school, the law 
in our community, or government in any of its forms. Also, they 
will probably not respect God when He speaks with authority in His 
word regarding the fulfillment of their spiritual, emotional, and 
phys i ca 1 needs . 

Second, what are we doing to help Black children develop 
selective friendships? Many times we are either so overly 
protective of our children that we are afraid to expose them to 
the realities of the society in which we live, or we are not 
protective enough and just push them into society without xny 
preparation to deal successfully with its pitfalls. What we need 
to do is to expose Black children to the realities of society but 
prepare them for it so they know how to select friends. 

Third, what are we teaching our Black children in the area of 
responsibility? This question is aimed especially at Black 
parents . How much are your children responsible for in the home ? 
Do they mow the lawn or help clean up around the house? Do they 
pick up their toys? Every time you pick up your child's toys, you 
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are creating an irresponsible child. In fact, when we do anything 
for our children that they are capable of doing for themselves, we 
are forfeiting one of the greatest opportunities for developing 
r espons ibility. 

Fourth, what are we doing to help our Black children develop 
a positive self-image? Are we building up their confidence? Are 
we helping them to develop the areas in which they are obviously 
gifted by God? Are we helping them to take their areas of 
weakness and develop them into areas of strength? To what extent 
are we communicating to our Black children that we believe in 
them, that we support them, and while the larger society may let 
them down, they can count on us? 

Fifth, what are *e doing to help Black children become giving 
persons? How giving are we? It is a wonderful thing for Black 
children to grow up in homes and in a society where we do not just 
sit in our jrivate sanctuaries and indulge ourselves but are 
constantly reaching out to other people. 

Irrespective of how we may answer these questions regarding 
convictions, we will do well to remember that convictions are more 
"caught" than they are taught. And Black children unconsciously 
pattern their lives after the role models of those around them, 
and on what they read, see, and hear. While we cannot live 
without mistakes, we can live consistently and honestly. 

Therefore, it would seem that pri na ry prevention means 
realizing that unwed parenthood will continue to occur at an 
alarming rate among Black adolescents until they are, from the 
time of their birth, "trained in the way they should go" by their 
parents; and until they are integrated meaningfully into the 
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purpose and work of our society. Moreover, specific prevention 



efforts by various institutions will be of limited success in the 
absence of health promotion. Such efforts might even produce more 
problems unless specific functional substitutes are found (Jekel, 
1975) . 

One such functional substitute has been advanced by Fuchs 
( 1982) , who wrote as follows: 

The most positive strategy for reducing the number of 
births to unma r r i ed women wou 1 d be to impr o ve the 
alternatives to ea r 1\ motherhood . It will not be 
easy to accomplish such an objective, especially if the 
young woman's home situation is particularly unfavor- 
able. However, an imaginative program that in c ludes 

c hange of resi d ence, schooling ,, counsel ing , an d oppo r - 

tunities to obtain work exp eriences mig ht b e ef fee tT ve . 
The current cost to society of maintaining an unwed 
mother and her children is very high and in many cases 
grows even higher when the children become adolescents. 
Thus, even a generously funded residential program that 
put young women on a different life course prior to 
pregnancy might have lower short-run direct costs and far 
greater long-run benefits for the women and for society. 

Dembitz (1984), a former judge of the New York Family Court, 

offered another functional approach to prevention of teen 

pregnancy among Blacks when she stated the following: 

...None of the programs to reduce the high rate of out-of- 
wedlock teen-age pregnancy are directed at establishing 
male responsibility, nor do the courts play an active role, 
although in many cases the father is guilty of a crime. 
The Supreme Court recently upheld the law in New York 
and other states that for a male to have sexual inter- 
course with a consenting but underage f ema 1 e i s a 
felony, "statutory rape." 

To make the paternity proceeding constructive, a 
pilot project should be tried in the Family Court 
aimed at finding a sense of responsibility to the teen- 
age father and deterring him from further aimless 
procreation. A special probation unit should be 
funded to aid and monitor him in his schooling, work 
training and employment. Besides advancing his ability 
to contribute to his child's support, his duty to report 
to a probation officer would mean that procreation has a 
consequence for him as well. 
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A new type of effort is also needed for teen-age mothers, 
to supplement the high school child-care program. Ex- 
perience has shown that the prospect of a job is sufficient 
to motivate a lifelong-deprived teen-ager to stay in school. 
The imnediate gratification of a stipend for personal ex- 
penses should be available up to the age of 19 for a mother 
who remains in school, for work training or work without 
further procreation. Current publicly funded programs 
connected with teenage parenthood do not directly discourage 
further pregnancies.... 

If we are to be successful in preventing or reducing the 
incidence of Black teenage pregnancy, we must have a plan of 
action for meeting the spiritual ueeds , i n t e 1 1 e c t ua 1 - emo t i ona 1 
needs, and the physical and material needs of Black teenagers. In 
the opinion of the writers, these needs can be best met through 
interrelated prevention programs involving the family, local 
community institutions, and the media. Regardless of the plan of 
action that one may choose to follow, one must address the many 
issues concerning Black teenage pregnancy with unfailing 
commitment and with creativity. What follows now are various 
plans of action for those who are interested in preventing or 
lowering the incidence of Black teen pregnancy. 

The Fami ly 

Before setting forth a plan of action for the family, let us 
provide an overview of research findings relevant to the 
development of effective parenting practices and family 
relat ionships . 

The importance of the family environment, especially of the 
parents, in determining the psychological and social adjustment of 
children has long been recognized. However, optimal parenting 
practices are only gradually being identified. Two 
characteristics of parenting have received pri ma r y 
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at tent ion—autonomy versus control, and warmth and support versus 
rejection (Medinnus and Johnson, 1969; Rollins and Thomas, 1979). 
The importance of a warm and supportive home environment appears 
obvious and has been widely accepted by child development 
specialists (e.g., Block, 1971; Rollins and Thomas, 1979). Yet, 
over involvement by parents, as well as rejection, can be damaging 
(Block, 1971) . 

Attitudes toward autonomy and control have shifted over time. 
In the 1930s, autocratic approaches to parenting were popular. In 
the 1940s and early 1950s, permissive child rearing was advocated, 
and structure and authority were disparaged (Medinnus and Johnson, 
1969). Since then, child develo pme nt specialists have moved 
toward an intermediate position. For example, Bronf enbr enner 
(1961) referred to an optimal level of control related to the age 
of the child; Medinnus and Johnson (1969) noted that parents must 
be able to relinquish some control , t s children grow older; Becker 
( 1 964) pointed out that both r es t r i c t i venes s and permissiveness 
entail certain risks. Re s t r i c t i vene s s has been found to promote 
we 1 1 -cont ro 1 led , socialized behavior, but it also results in 
dependence, s u bm i s s i v e n e s s , s e 1 f - cons c i ous ne s s , and eventually 
resentment and rebelliousness. Children of permissive parents 
tend to be independent and self-confident, yet they are also 
immature , d i sobedi ent , defiant, and irresponsible (Bronfenbrenner, 
1961; Becker, 1964; Medinnus and Johnson, 1969). 

Spock (1980), who has probably influenced more parents than 
any of his contemporaries, pointed out that the efforts of 
professionals have c omp licated the lives of parents. So much 
attention has been focused on the parenting role that parents are 
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uncertain about how they should behave. Spock has advocated that 
rather than being timid and hesitant, parents should present 
clear, firm limits for their children, providing leadership but 
not oppression. Forisha (1980) emphasized the importance of firm 
guidelines while also allowing children freedom in choosing their 
paths. Choice is necessary for testing oneself, learning one's 
strengths and limitations, and developing a sense of competence. 

Rollins and Thomas ( 19 79) differentiated three methods of 
control— coercion, love induction, and withdrawal. They suggested 
that it is not the amount of control parents exert, but the amount 
within each type that is important. Coercion—which includes 
physical punishment, deprivation of objects or privileges, and 
threats of punishment or deprivation — has been consistently 
related with negative outcomes. As the degree of coercion 
increases, social competence decreases and social problems, such 
as antisocial aggression, behavior, and drug abuse, increase. 
However, use of inductive con trols— whereby parents seek voluntary 
compliance with rules by reasoning with their ch i ldr en— has 
consistently been related to the development of competence. Data 
on the effects of the withdrawal of the parents' love have been 
inconclus ive . 

Ba urn rind and Black (1967) recognized the interrelationship of 
the control and affective dimensions. Authoritarian parents 
combine high levels of control with relatively little warmth, 
whereas authoritative parents are controlling and warm. Similar 
to Rollins and Thomas' inductive parents, Baumrind and Black's 
authoritative parents maintain high expectations of their child; 
yet they are also warm, rational, and receptive to the child's 
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point of vj*w. t »n3 encourage independent strivings. The authors' 
point of view on these matters is more in line with that of 
Baurarind and Black than with the view of some of the other authors 
presented in this overview on the family. 

Much of the literature on types of parents tends to assume 
consistency between parents and within a parent from one time to 
another. Actually, mothers and fathers may disagree, and any 
parent may vacillate. Lack of consistency has been shown to have 
a negative impact on the development of children (Block, 1971; 
Becker, 1964) . 

The important role of the family, especially parents, in the 
general development of children and particularly in the children's 
risk of teen pregnancy points to the need for Blao; teen pregnancy 
prevention approaches that focus on the family. The reason for 
this is that the major cause of teenage rebellion between young 
people and their parents (which sometimes manifests itself in teen 
pregnancy) is determined usually by spiritual or moral failure on 
the part of the parent, especially the father. Put in another 
way, most conflicts between teenagers and their parents begin when 
the parents fail to live up to the standards they have established 
for the family. Whether parents like it or not, their children 
tend to reproduce their basic life styles. Parents cannot expect 
their children to rise above the spiritual or moral standards of 
their own lives. If you as a parent do not want your children to 
smoke, then you should not smoke. If you as a parent do not want 
your children to drink or ur,e drugs, then you should not drink or 
use drugs. If you, as a parent, do not want your children to 
scream and curse, then you should not scream and curse. If, on 
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the other hand, you as a parent want your children to be concerned 
with "right conduct" or its principles, then you must exhibit 
"right conduct" or its principles. Teenagers will usually rise 
only to the spiritual or moral level of their parents' lives. 
While they do not have to be victims of their parents' life 
style, they usually will be. Therefore, parents need to realize 
that their children are a product of their own attitudes and 
actions. Indeed, whatever parents may desire their children to 
be, they must lead the way by precept and example. 

What Can A Parent Do? 

Saying there is a need for prevention approaches that focus 
on the family is one thing. But the crux of the matter is to 
identify those prevention approaches that have the most promise 
for the family in terms of preventing teen pregnancy among 
adolescent Blacks. Irrespective of the approach, the authors 
think one must focus on both primary and secondary prevention 
efforts. In regard to the subject at hand, it should be 
remembered that secondary prevention at the first onset of 
adolescent parenting, if successful, can be primary prevention of 
a potential second pregnancy. 

Although there is mixed support for this contention, the 
authors believe that most Black teenagers' problems (and that 
would include teen pregnancy as well) result from their being hurt 
by things their parents have said or done to them, or have failed 
to do for them. Since we believe this is true, we are suggesting 
that parents must take at least five basic steps of corrective 
action once they realize that a problem exists between them and 
their teenager (s). We are suggesting that parents must: 
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1. Admit their failures and seek their teenager's 
forgiveness for whatever they have done to hurt him/her so deeply 
as to cause a rebellious attitude on their child's part. Some 
children will be able to tell their parents exactly what they did, 
while others will not be sure, but they will know that they are 
hurt deeply. That hurt must be cleared up before a solution can 
be reached. 

2. Correct the original cause of hurt as much as possible 
and reassure their teenager by their consistent life style that 
they have really changed for the better. Some young people will 
forgive their parents immediately; others will tend to wait and 
see if their parents are really sincere. They have been so deeply 
hurt that they are afraid to trust anyone. Parents must convince 
their children by their life sytle that they can be trusted and 
they do have their children's best interest at heart. 

3. Establish a plan of action by wliich the family will not 
function. Parents must eliminate all double standards or 
inconsistencies in their own lives. They must be willing to let 
their teenager tell them what he/she really thinks about life. 
Parents should talk with their children regularly. They need to 
be aware of their parents 1 genuine concern for their dreams and 
life goals. 

Be dependable and consistent * Once parents begin a new 
course of action, they should not quit. If the parents give up, 
so will the teenager. Parents should stick to their plan. They 
should acknowledge any new mistakes and keep their conscience 
clear with their teenager at all times, thereby taking away any 
"excuse" for further rebellion. 
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5 • Live their convictions at all times in their rmm 1igA<> . 
Parents are the key to changing their teenager. Parents must also 
recognize that the problem between them and their teenager began 
at home, in most cases, and that they are as much a part of the 
problem as they are a part of the solution. 

With regard to primary prevention of Black teen pregnancy, it 
would appear--from the literature reviewed earlier, along with 
various viewpoints of experienced practitioners in the field--that 
families who may be characterized as authoritative are more likely 
to produce chi ldren who do not become teen parents than are those 
families who may be characterized as either neglectful, 
permissive, or authoritarian. Generally, an authoritative family 
is one that is high in love and discipline. This type of family 
has a father that leads his children and shares with them. A 
father in an authoritative family does more than just "bring home 
the bacon." He is a leader and a teacher who motivates his 
children to effective decision-making of their own. He is not 
afraid to correct them when when they are wrong, nor does he 
demand behavior of them that he himself is not willing to 
exemplify. The authoritative father loves his children enough to 
give them what they need, not just what they want- He enjoys 
listening to them and helping them with their special projects. 

Writing along these same lines, Pannor (1970) has pointed out 

that : 

Efforts to prevent out-of-wedlock pregnancies must be 
directed to improving and strengthening family life and 
it must start by developing in adults and young people 
alike a better understanding and respect for the father 1 s 
role in the family. Many unwed fathers come from female- 
dominated homes or homes in which the father was absent 
or, if present, failed in as sumi ng his role as head of 
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the family. What can fathers do? They can open a communi- 
cation between themselves and their sons; talk to them, 
listen to them, and be slow to judge them. They 
can take them to their job occasionally so that they 
can see how the father earns his living; to the voting 
booth so they see how father participates in gover nmen t ; 
to political conventions and public hearings, or to 
license bureaus. They can introduce them to some of the 
problems and responsibilities that parents face, particu- 
larly those where the father has a special role in its 
solut ion. They can do mo ::e with their sons than take 
them to a ball game . They can create an a tmo spher e in 
which their sons will want to come to them and talk 
about their emerging sexual feelings and experiences. 



Mul t i -Level Conxnuni ty Involvement 

Whi le the authors see the family as the primary agent in the 
prevention of Black teen pregnancy, we believe also that lasting 
and general izable changes in lowering the incidence of Black 



teenage pregnancy can be achieved through interrelated prevention 
programs involving multiple levels of the community. It is toward 



this end that our discussion now turns. 



First, as Jekel (1975) pointed out, we must make an impact on 
the community in which we live. The task is not to remove the 
problem from sight, but rather, working with the teenagers 
themselves in this effort, to continually keep before the 
community the needs and problems of young mothers and fathers. 
That may mean inviting community leaders and media representatives 
to participate in programs , and having them on boards of directors 



or serving in an advisory capacity. Programs for Black school-age 
mothers and fathers cannot afford to be the rug under which the 



conomuni ty sweeps the problem. 



Second, the authors share Wa shington 1 s (1982) observation 
that advocacy on the part of the client and his or her family is a 



necessary part of intervention with Black teenagers. Wa sh i ng t on 



(1982) pointed out that this may involve assisting the client or 
the client's family to negotiate the system to obtain day care 
services; direct financial assistance; or special school, work, or 
vocational training placements. Further, she thought that any 
advocacy role may involve social change and community action to 
i mp act upon and effect changes within the syst ems that provide 
services • 

Washington (1982) pointed out that major Black organizations 
have a role to play as advocates of the types of services provided 
by social welfare agencies, including family planning and teen 
pregnancy programs. According to Washington, these agencies could 
use the assistance of civil rights and other cultural leaders in 
eliciting support for agency programs within Black communities and 
in providing them with greater visibility in these communi t t «*s . 
As Wash ington (1982) pointed out, personalized services provided 
by warm, receptive staff members who are sensitive to the life 
situations of their young clients have been found to be some of 
the keys to adequate service utilization by adolescents. The 
authors agree with her that Black leaders can help family planning 
and teen pregnancy programs restructure their staffing patterns, 
and reshape their services and basic policies for improved 
effectiveness in Black communities. 

Here are other suggestions for the advisory role that Black 
leaders may play: 

Schools - to interpret to per sonne 1 the difficulties Black 
teenagers face in trying to be students as well as parents, and 
their needs for some flexibility in programming or course work. 
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Hosp i t a 1 s - to work with administrators to provide teen 
clinics, open at convenient times and places and staffed by peer 
counselors, nurses, and doctors sympathetic to Black adolescents. 

Re a 1 t o r s - to encourage rental of dwellings to Black 
teenagers -who show a willingness to be cooperative tenants, and 
are perhaps sponsored by agencies. 

Emp 1 oy e r s - to encourage them to give more jobs to Black 
teenagers in spite of known or perceived risks, and to offer 
agency staff for support and, if necessary, mediation between 
employers and their young employees. 

Local, State, and Federal Legislators - to work to change 
laws that militate against the independent functioning of 
adolescent parents, especially the young father. 

The s e are just a f ew suggestions for an advocacy pr ogr am . 
The potential lists are long. To be most effective in the area of 
advocacy, however, efforts should be made to get agencies to work 
cooperatively. More power and variety are available if a number 
of agencies offering a multiplicity of services in several 
geographical zones organize in some fashion (Bemis, et al., 1976). 

In addition to being advocates, Black leaders ma y b e of 
assistance to agencies in developing or reshaping concrete 
services that may be more appropriate for Black adolescent 
parents. It has been noted in the literature that the offering of 
concrete services is one of the best ways to establish an ongoing 
relationship with teenage parents (Bemis, et al., 1976). One of 
the primary needs is the development of infant nurseries that give 
consistent quality care to babies for their first 2 or 2 1/2 
years. 
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Vocational training is another area where agencies might 
offer service, particularly since the jobless rate among young 
Blacks is disproportionately high (Capstone, 1983) . The following 
are some of the recommendations that were proposed at a recent 
National Black Youth Unemployment Conference, held at Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., for reducing the Black youth 
j obless rate . 

o Immediate creation of more permanent, upwardly mobile 
jobs for youth. The responsibility of job creation would 
be placed on the public sector, with assistance from the 
private sector. 

o Creation and maintenance of job training programs 
providing marketable skills, especially in the 
"high-tech" areas. 

o Development of a national "stay-in-school" campaign, 
since better education results in better jobs. 

o Adoption of New York State's "SAVE" program — Summer 
Adolescent Vocational Exploration p r o g r am - - wh i ch 
incorporates career education, vocational exploration, 
and extended counseling with intensive involvement of the 
private sector, community resources, and local 
educational agencies. 

o Creation of a National Job Bank of Black Youth to be 
operated by religious instituc ions . Funding for the 
program could be obtained from church collections, 
private foundations in need of tax write-offs, and 
possible city and state funding, and/or joint funding by 
various churches and/or denominations. A regularly paid 
staff would maintain the ^ear-round operation of finding 
employment for youths 21 years and younger. 

o More attention to networking is needed, involving greater 
contact with and between churches, civic organizations, 
social groups, and other community entities to help 
establish priorities to curb unemployment. 

o Government subsidies should be given to small businesses 
to encourage job creation ("Strategies to Reduce," 1983). 

Third, those persons interested in preventing adolescent 

childbearing among Black teenagers should advocate or work for 

extending the duration of assistant* and couns*lina to them even 
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if it means some reduction in the intensity of service provided 
during pregnancy. One of the ways to do this is to encourage 
human service workers to spend less time giving Black teenagers 
services themselves and more time helping these teenagers to use 
available community resources. The reason for this is that these 
community resources are going to be available to them when the 
"special" adolescent parenting progr ams are no longer available. 
Another way to extend assistance and counseling to Black teenagers 
is to get the community involved. How, you might ask? Some o f 
the ways this could be done is through peer counseling, private 
industry participation, and voluntarism. 

Peer Counselors 

Available literature would suggest that peers do have 

significant and independent effects on teen sexual and pregnancy 

risk-taking behaviors. Similar views are held by professionals 

and contraceptive counselors as well. Therefore, it is only 

natural that there should be considerable interest in involving 

teenagers as promoters of contraception among their fellow teens 

(Kar, et al., 1981). Moreover, Kar, et al. (1981) provide some 

evidence to suggest that teen advocates 'or counselors): 

o are more effective in recruiting harder - to-reach 
t e enage r s ; 

o can have a large impact on a client's knowledge and 
a 1 1 i t udes ; 

o have a large imp a c t on a client's behavior, as measured 
by the client's use of contraception at last intercourse 
and previous pregnancy experience; and 

o may be at least as cost-effective as adult 
i nt ervent i ons . 
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Pr i vate Industry 
One of the better ways to get private industry involved with 
helping to prevent Black teenage pregnancy is to have their 
representatives serve on the hoard of directors or advisory 
committee of prevention programs. Jekel (1975) gives us the 
following example: 

...In one community, the telephone company is one of the 
biggest long-term assets to thv program. Not only is a 
telephone company executive an active board member, but 
the telephone company is an important employer of many 
graduates, and its exist en ce provides hope for a good 
job and makes the education seem more relevant. 

Voluntar i sm 

Assistance and counseling may be extended to Black teenagers 
through voluntarism as well. This may be done by getting people 
to tithe their time as opposed to their income. For instance, if 
a person works a 40-hour week, he/she could donate four hours of 
time per week on some form of volunteer service that would aid 
Black teenagers. And the need for such volunteers is endless. 

Some human service workers warn that a flood of volunteers 

would swamp the voluntary agencies. How would these mainly 

untrained people be organized, they ask, and what would these 

people do? (Kemper, 1981). According to Kemper (1981), that 

should be the least of their worries. He pointed out that: 

...The most effective voluntary health agency in the 
world, Alcoholics Anonymous, is almost totally un- 
organized, spends almost no money, provides opportuni- 
ties for every member to help if he wants to and goes 
blissfully on its way sobering up thousands of drunks 
every year while most of the trained professionals in 
the field are still groping for answers. 

I think the concern about too many volunteers is 
suspect. Professionals in voluntary social agencies 
are subject to the same de f end-our - t ur f syndrome that 
afflicts gover nment bureaucrats. 
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The authors perceive there is a need for people with a 
variety of training and skills to donate time to social service 
activities facing cutbacks because of federal budget reductions or 
for some other reasons. Volunteers can intervene with authorities 
on behalf of young fathers and mothers; serve as tutors to help 
Black teenagers stay in or return to school or to achieve a high 
school general equivalency diploma (G.E.D.); staff telephone 
hotlines; drive an outpatient to a hospital or clinic; or help out 
at a day care center. The list of outreach needs goes on and on . 
It should be pointed out that most volunteer service requires 
little training, but much heart. 

Fourth, the authors wou 1 d suggest that a given p r ogr am for 
Black adolescent parents be made an integral part of the work and 
budget of one or more established community agencies, such as the 
school system, health department, hospital, social service agency, 
and the like. The hand-to-mouth funding and makeshift programming 
for Black adolescent parents must be changed into the security and 
strength of the basic agencies. This is also a part of making an 
impact on the community. The basic financial source, we believe, 
must be local, for that is the only way to keep the problem 
meaningfully before the community. When the community is 
committed to a program, the funding for that program will be 
secure ( Jekel , 1975) . 

Fifth, the authors believe that experimentation in various 
program approaches to preventing Black teenage pregnancy must 
continue and that one cannot let a standard program model become 
entrenched. But experimentation is not of value unless it is 
accompan ied by evaluation, so one may know wh i ch expe r iment s are 
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worth extending elsewhere. A field without evaluation and basic 
research cannot advance. 

Sixth, the authors believe that the meaning of primary 
prevention of Black teenage pregnancies should be rethought. If 
teenage pregnancy is in anyway attributable to the desire of some 
adolescents to gratify basic, but unmet, needs, then we should be 
fairly certain that Black youth in our society have acceptable 
functional substitutes for satisfying those needs by some njeans 
other than becoming young parents. This, we think, will not 
happen in the absence of an improvement in the relevance and 
quality of family life and education and better employment 
opportunities for young people. 

The Schools 

Th e role of schools can be vital in preventing Black teen 
pregnancy as well. "Authoritative guidance" is an important 
concept for meeting part of this challenge. This principle is 
related to some of the attributes of effective schools and 
successful youth employment programs: support, structure, close 
interpersonal relationships, strong leadership, and high 
expectations for client achievement (Edmonds, 1979; Foley and 
McConnaughy, 1982). A high school principal in a poor area of a 
Texas metropolis described his direct approach, "Every child in 
this school must complete four hours of homework every night. 
These are bright children, and we are obligated to make sure that 
they learn." His school is highly structured, disciplined, and 
goal-oriented. Imp roved test scores, at tendance , and col lege 
admission rates are evidence that his brand of " t ough 1 ove " is 
beginning to take effect (Dryfoos, 1985). 
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Religious Sector Involvement 

In the nation' s capital, the Mayor ' s Blue Ribbon Panel for 
the Prevention of Teenage Pregnancy has pointed out that the 
church's primary responsibility is to respond to issues of 
morality. While the authors would agree that the church must be 
concerned with issues of morality, we do not view this as the 
church's main responsibility. For us, the church's primary 
responsibility is to promote the spiritual growth and development 
of its members to the end that they may be victors and overcomers 
in their day-to-day life activities. Thus, we agree 
wholeheartedly wi a the Panel's recommendation that the church 
promote spiritual values in family life. 

With all due respect to the religious persuasions of others, 
we think that one of the better ways that this recommendation can 
be manifested is to apply God's answer to rearing children. Those 
pastors and teachers who know their Bible will agree readily that 
the Bible is filled with advice about rearing children. Perhaps 
it is time that ministers of the gospel begin to teach what the 
Bible says; and perhaps it is time the parents begin to heed their 
teaching. Both the minister and the parents need not fear what 
will happen to the child as a result of teaching what the Bible 
has to say about rearing children, because Psalms 103:17-18 
promises, "the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear Him, and His righteousness unto 
children's children; to such as keep His covenant, and to those 
who remember His commandments to do them." Here is a promise to 
our children and to our grandchildren. But one must be fully 
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obedient to God's Word to make the promise work. The more parents 
obey God, the more those parents 1 children will obey them. 

The key to effective child discipline is always the parent, 
not th child. Parents must be willing to discipline themselves 
to teach and discipline their children consistently. Discipline 
is not just punishment, nor is it merely scolding. Instead, it is 
the comp lete ap plication of corrective behaviors in a disobedient 
child. Discipline never succeeds until it becomes correction. 

When parents do not balance their discipline with scriptural 
instruction, they will ultimately provoke their children to 
rebellion (which may take the form of teenage pregnancy). A 
parent's disci >! u-e cannot be based upon personal opinion—the 
teenager will axways challenge this. Instruction is the 
foundation of discipline and it must be based upon the Word of 
Go d . 

The goal of discipline is correction. Any discipline that 
falls short of correcting the child's attitudes and actions is not 
correction, it is only a half-hearted attempt. Discipline cannot 
be given by mouth. When parents find themselves trying to correct 
their children with shouting, they are failing. This is why the 
Bible clearly emphasizes: "Spare the Rod, Spoil the Child." 

For the past two decades, psychologists have told pa rents not 
to spank their children. The result has been the most rebellious 
and irresponsible generation of yourg people who have ever lived 
in America. Now those same psychologists are saying that we ought 
to spank our children as a means of disciplining them. Let the 
admoni tion of scripture stand. "Foolishness is bound in the hea^t 
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of a child: But the rod of correction shall drive it far from 
him" (Proverbs 22;14) . 

God has promised to bless our families. He will keep His 
promise to us, for He is not a man that He should lie (Numbers 
(23:19). Proper discipline of one's children begins by 
disciplining one's own life. The Bible declares; "He that soweth 
iniquity shall reap varsity; and the rod of his anger shall fail" 
(Proverbs 22: 8) . The moral here is that one should not be guilty 
of sowing sin in one's own family because one will inevitably reap 
it in one's children. Therefore, we say to parents, sow 
righteousness and reap eternal blessings in the lives of your 
chi ldren . 

Men and Teenage Pregnancy Prevention 

As it has been pointed out by the Mayor's Blue Ribbon Panel 
for the Prevention of Teenage Pregnancy of Washington, D.C., "men" 
and "teen pregnancy" are phrases few people use together. When 
one things of teen pregnancy, one usually thinks of young women. 

When one thinks of contraception, one usually thinks of women 
also. However, the male is also involved in each of these 
processes. Just as it takes two people-~a male and a female — to 
create a pregnancy, it also will take two to prevent one. As 
Els ter and Panzarine (1981) have pointed out, multiple benefits 
can occur when the father of the baby is included in the clinical 
services provided to adolescent mothers. Pannor et al., (1971) 
found that when the boyfriends were involved, the unwed mothers 
reported they felt less fear of desertion, were more confident in 
their decision regarding the outcome of the pregnancy, and were 
better able to discuss their future plans. To this list must be 
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added the desirability of trying to meet the needs of young men 
by providing them with counseling which will assist them in coping 
with the stresses surrounding pregnancy and prospective 
parenthood. They can also benefit from counseling which will 
provide them with information on how to prevent future, unwanted 
pregnane i es . 

One of the more successful secondary prevention programs for 

teen fathers is run by Charles Ballard of Cleveland, Ohio. His 

success in working with adolescent fathers may be attributed to 

three major categories of goals and objectives .(Abels and Ballard, 

1985). He described theni as follows: 

The major objective included the recruitment of unmarried 
teen fathers, with the purpose of encouraging and supporting 
them in maintaining positive relationships with the partner 
and the child. Activities in this area included teaching of 
chi ld-and-spouse-car ing skills, sex education and family 
planning. These were carried out through individual and 
group meetings with the teen fathers, joint meetings with 
both partners, and arrangements for fathers to spend time 
with their babies at the Center. Additional aspects of the 
program included education through meetings in local area 
schools and institutions. The Center, though structured as a 
drop-in lounge, study and recreation center, was outreach- 
orient ed . 

A second goal was the provision of he a 1 t h- r e 1 a t ed services 
to the pregnant adolescent, or the adolescent mother. These 
services included health exams, family planning, health 
education and referral services. Examinations were part of 
a once a week medical check-up service offered to adolescent 
women at the Center. This also served as an important 
recrui tment source for fathers. 

The third goal was to provide education and training 
motivation, self-esteem and s e 1 f - ac t ua 1 i za t i on . This was 
done primarily through individual contacts, small groups and 
through meetings at local churches and schools. A peer 
counseling program was also initiated. 

With regard to primary prevention from the male standpoint, 
it has been pointed out that there is a need to provide services 
that focus on the special needs of teen fathers. These services. 
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which could be provided through existing programs or through the 
creation of new ones should focus on a variety of activities and 
issues, including spiritual growth and development; male 
responsibility; sex education; rap sessions; parenting skills; 
li.fe planning services that would deal with effective devel opraen t , 
ego enhancement and self-mage; and job training and placement 
(Final Report, Mayor's Blue Ribbon Panel, 1985). 

In addition, the Alpha Phi Al pha Fraternity, Inc., t hr ough 
Project Alpha, and the Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority, Inc., through 
Project Reassurance, have been helping to stem the tide of Black 
teen pregnancy. Project Alpha is a voluntary national 
collaborative effort between Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. and 
the March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation aimed at involving 
Afro-American males in addressing the problem of teen pregnancy. 
In each city where the program operates, it is planned, 
implemented, evaluated, and monitored by volunteers from local 
public and private organizations which the chapter enlists. The 
primary program components are: knowledge building through the 
provision of factual information about human reproduction and 
development by technical experts; mo t i va t i on— a focus on achieving 
one's goals; and c onm un ity action p lan ning"info rma t i on and public 
education advocacy among Black men. The program builds upon 
previously demonstrated leadership abilities of young men who will 
be able to share with their peers the info rma tion gained through 
participation in Project Alpha. Project Reassurance, on the other 
hand, provides health info rma tion to young people to encourage 
healthy habits throughout both the teen years and adulthood. 
Major areas of focus include nutrition, the prevention of 
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malnutrition during adolescent pregnancy, education about sickle 
cell anemia, and genetic testing and counseling. Information 
about drug abuse and venereal disease is also provided to young 
parents and their families. (See Appendix A for a more detailed 
account of some casework aids in reaching and working with 
unmar r ied fathers.) 

The Media 

The role of the media can be vital in promoting and 
reinforcing positive health behavior change, specifically in 
regard to the onset and prevention of Black teenage pregnancy. 
For example, the combination of media, family, and school-based 
prevention strategies based upon social learning theory might 
equip young Black males and females with g e n e r a 1 i z a b 1 e 
a s s e r t i v e n e s s skills which would allow them to resist peer 
pressure to engage in pre-marital sex. Moreover, the media can 
increase public awareness of Black teenage pregnancy problems, 
promote organizational involvement in preventing teen pregnancy 
among Black youths, and encourage change in relevant attitudes and 
health behaviors of Black teens residing within a given community. 

The National Urban League, which has understood the 
importance of the media's influence, has begun an an t i -pr egnancy 
campaign aimed at young men that deserves the widest support. The 
arresting advertisements for the League's Male Responsibility 
Campaign say: 
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NOT ALL BROTHERS SHOULD BE FATHERS; 
BE CAREFUL. BE RESPONSIBLE. 



Being a father is a lot more than just making a baby. 
And if you really want to know how a real man handles 
sex and deals with being a father , call or stop by 
your local Urban League Office 



DON'T HAKE A BABY 
IF YOU CAN'T BE A 
FATHER 

A one-minute musical version of this ad will go to radio stations. 
The campaign reflects the League's concern about what John Jacobs, 
its president, calls an "epidemic problem." In his view, the 
problem of teenage pregnancy has the potential to nullify 
virtually all the gains made by Blacks in the last quarter 
century. It is imperative, Mr. Jacobs says, "to speak frankly to 
our young Black males and tell them th?t being a teenage father 
does not make you a man." Ideally, that kind of message ought to 
pass from a father to his son privately, but the campaign 
recognizes the "father deficit." Too many Black children already 
grow up without male role models ("Fatherhood and Manhood," New 
York T imes , April 21, 1985, p. 20E) . 

Without question, various types of media, especially 
television, probably reach more people than any other institution 
in this country. What young people hear, see, and read to a large 
extent determine what they think; and what they think determines 
what they will do. If the media influences individuals as we 
believe, then the media should also bear some responsibility for 
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providing information to our Black youth that also will help them 



to make responsible decisions about their lives. 

Currently, it is thought that the commercialization of sex 
influences the actions of Black youth; and this can be detrimental 
to them in determining their life goals. "Turning on" to the 
sexual innuendos of the media does not give young Blacks the idea 
that sexual involvement bears certain responsibilities. The 
media have to be an integral part of any Black teenage pregnancy 
programs because of their pervasive and persuasive nature (Final 
Report/Mayor's Blue Ribbon Panel, 1985). 

Therefore, we are recommending, along with the Mayor's Blue 

Ribbon Panel for the Prevention of Teenage Pregnancy, that those 

concerned with the prevention of Black teenage pregnancy: 

o Seek to increase the usage of public service announcements 
and public affairs programming for the purpose of educat- 
ing the community on the strategies for teaching teen 
pregnancy prevention, including the rights and responsi- 
bilities of male adolescents. 

o Encourage alternative programming by the local and nation- 
al media by requesting that on-air personalities refrain 
from programming suggestive materials. To this end, im- 
portant public figures and concerned citizens could lead 
a "clean up the airwaves" campaign that would make a 
personal appeal to radio and TV station managers, disc 
jockeys, program directors, and recording industry repre- 
sentatives to enlist their support in developing alterna- 
tive or mo re discreet progr anm i n g . 

o De ve lop video tape cassettes that wou Id provide info rraa- 
tion on adult parent-teen comraun ications, the rights 
and responsibilities of ma les, and Black teenage pregnan- 
cy prevention. These cassettes should be available to all 
groups which are interested in preventing Black teenage 
pr egnancy . 

The s e r econmenda t ions notwithstanding, it has been suggested 
in the literature that a media campaign is a necessary but 
insufficient part of any teenage pi-egnancy prevention effort. 
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Blacks need to be educated about the risk factors associated with 
Black teenage pregnancy. Studies indicate that such campaigns 
should have simple, accurate, nonsensat ional messages presented 
over a long period of time. The messages should be presented in a 
language and style suited to the particular Black community to 
which they are directed. Furthermore, such campaigns should be 
aimed at the whole community, not just the population at risk. 
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SOME CASEWORK AIDS IN REACHING AND WORKING 
WITH UNMARRIED FATHERS 



I. Some General Principles: 

Ae An awareness on the part of the social worker of 
his own attitudes, knowledge, beliefs and 
prejudices regarding the possibilities and 
importance of involving the unwed father. 

B. Constructive involvement of the unmarried father 
begins with a conviction that the unmarried 
mother should be helped to involve the man in 
the effort of the agency on their behalf, 

C. The recognition of the ambivalence in the 
attitudes of each to the other enables the 
caseworker s to utilize the positive aspect of the 
relationship between the unmarried father as well 
as in ongoing casework wi th both . 

D. The first contact of the social worker with the 
unmarried father is of extreme importance as here 
the social worker demonstrates his acceptance of 
the man as a person in his own right. 

E. The social worker must be prepared to introduce 
the concept that self-help comes through facing 
the situation rather than running from it and 
that this represents a healthier, more mature 
approach. The initiative in spelling out how 
this may be accomplished is taKen by the social 
worker . 

II. Assertive Approaches in Reaching Unwed Fathers: 

A. Initial efforts are made by the caseworker 
working with the unmarried mother to encour age 
her to explain to the unmarried father why the 
agency wishes to see him, and to call for an 
appointment. Early in our contacts with the 
unmarried mother, she is intro3uced to the male 
caseworker who will be working with the unmarried 
father. This can allay the unmarried mother's 
anxiety and help to explain to the unmar r ied 
father why the agency wishes to see him. 

B. If the unmarj* ied father does not respond to this 
approach, the caseworker attempts to reach the 
unmarried father by telephone. If the unmarried 
father is contacted, any or all o± the following 
areas are stressed by the social worker. 
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a The call is not from a legal agency or arm of 
the law, but from a social agency 
emphasizing the role of the social agency * 

b. The agency worker does not have preconceived 
ideas regarding solutions but will assist in 
exploring all alternatives. 

c. The unmarried father's predicament requires 
help which the agency with its body of 
knowledge and experience can provide. 

d . An out-of -wed 1 ock pregnancy is serious and 
carries with it long-range implications for 
the unraaried father, the child and the 
unmar r i ed mo t her . 

e . Impo rtance of the unmar ried father's role in 
the solution of the problem of supporting the 
unmarried mother, who is already coming to 
the agency for help, is stressed. 

f. Legal implications, such as statutory rape, 
etc. may have to be explained at the worker's 
discretion, to impress upon the unmarried 
father the importance of making an appoint- 
ment wi th the agency. 

Follow-up: The first appointment should be made 
i mine diately following the establi shmen t o f 
contact with the boy. Following the first 
interview, a telephone call to the putative 
father is helpful in relieving anxiety that may 
build up following the first interview, and to 
counteract the advico of we 11 -mean ing friends who 
might urge the putative father not 
to continue with the agency. A 
telephone call of this nature can be very 
reassuring to the putative father. A reminder of 
the next appo intment is helpful and can be made 
by phone or letter. The second appointment 
should be made no later than a veek following the 
first contact, if possible. 

Wh ere telephone calls and letters are not 
sufficient, a telegram or night letter may need 
to be sent to the putative father. It may also 
be necessary to contact his parents and involve 
them before the putative father is seen. 
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Helping the Unmarried Mother and Her Family Accept 
Involving the Unwed Pather: 

A. Joint sessions with the unmarried mother and her 
f am i ly and caseworker s for the unwed mother and 
unwed father are arranged. This is a valuable 
approach with those cases in which the unmarried 
mother and her parents do not understand the 
purposes for seeing the unwed father, or are 
opposed to his being involved. 

B. Some of the benefits of such an approach may be: 

1. Seeing both the male and female caseworke r s 
brings forth realistically the fact that two 
people, an unwed mother and unwed father, 
were involved. 

2. It makes possible a clarification of agency 
ob j ect ives . 

3. It demonstrates the joint cooperative, 
integrated approach . 

4. It helps the caseworkers see the situation 
in its totality. 

5. It demonstrates validly and dramatically for 
parents of the girl, and the girl, the fact 
that both the unwed father and unwed mother 
are taking equal responsibility. 

6. It takes the problem out of the realm of 
fantasy and places it in a reality context 
for all concerned. 

C. In working with parents who are particularly 
resistive, the following is pointed out to them, 
in addition to what is described above: 

1. Seeing the unwed father takes the onus of 
total respons ibility off the girl and permits 
it to be shared by the unwed father. 

2. Handling the relationship and feelings 
between the unmarried mother and the 
unmarried father is better accomplished in 
the open with the helping controls given by 
the professional staff involved. 

3. Involving the unwed father provides a better 
and more wholesome opportunity for helping 
the girl resolve her feelings. 
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4. Involving the unwed father makes possible a 

better decision about the future of the baby • 



5. Involving the unw^d father makes it possible 
to more thoroughly discuss and help the girl 
with future planning. 

Specific areas in which the unwed father can help and 
where the agency will also be providing help through 
its services. These are spelled out to the unwed 
father initially and taken up at appropriate times 
dur inr ongoing casework sess ions • 

A. Standing by the unmarried mother, which lends 

>me dignity to the relationship and is of 
extreme importance to her, 

B. Participating in planning for the child. 

C . Mee ting financial responsibility. 

D. Examining life problems revealed by this 
pr edi cament . 

E. Recognizing the meaning and responsibi 1 i lies of 
mar riage and parenthood. 

F. Attitude about getting help from the agency. 

G. Attitude toward the unmarried mother. 

H. Attitude about sex. 

I. Meaning of sexual relations. 

J. Attitude about fatherhood wh i ch may include his 
seeing the child. 

Work with parents: 

Generally, we try to improve direct communications 
between the people concerned rather than to have the 
social worker carry messages from one to the other. 
We do no t attempt to take over the role of parents. 
Rather, where teenagers are concerned, we try to help 
the parents carry out their role with their children, 
pointing out their obligation to exami ne cl'irly the 
implications of the problem and the alternative 
solut ions . 

We encourage parents to state clearly what they will 
or will not be able to do in the situation: 

1. Hew much money they will spend in providing 
med i cal care end 1 i v i ng ar rangements . 
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2. How much support they will give should the 
teenagers mar ry . 

3. Whether they would want to take a child born 
out-of-wedlock into their home and rear him. 

This clarification has the following 
results: 

1. It helps the parents take a definite position 
wi th undue gui 1 t . 

2. It clarifies for the youngsters what their 
parents are feeling and what help they are 
prepared to give. 

For the social workers, it further defines the reality 
which they are to present to the teenagers as they 
work toward resolving their problems. 
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